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loved to be liked, to wear pretty clothes, to have
money and to travel. I enjoy small things so much.
A very little would have contented me. Mother
knows this and I think that is partly why she loves
me. But now about father.

This morning, Mr. Gurney the Police Inspector
came to see us. It is his visit that has made me decide
to write this. He is a large stout man with a round
rosy face, a kind expression which he tries to make
stern and official. We have all known him for years.
When he sat in our bare, ugly sitting-room he looked
so kind and friendly that it was difficult not to
smile. When he talks there is a dimple in his left
cheek and there is a large fat curl that lies benevolently
across his forehead. He is a finely built man and
has been a good footballer. He adores his wife and
children. If he had his way there would be no crime,
no wickedness. He would prefer a world of milk
and honey. On the other hand he takes his official
position very seriously. In a year or two he will be
retiring, and he is very anxious that the higher
authorities shall have no chance to cut down his
pension before his time is up.

He interviewed my uncle and myself, his note-
book on his knee, sucking his pencil. I saw very
quickly that he was disturbed and unhappy, more
nervous and even frightened than the head police-
man in our town ought to be. He told us frankly at
once that he didn't like the way things were going.
I asked him what had really been the trouble in the
Pageant yesterday, and he said that they hadn't as
yet got to the root of the matter, but that undoubtedly
a lot of roughs from Seatown had been largely
responsible. It was true that Mrs. Braund had had